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Cubans Are Hoping 
U.S. Will Intervene 


President Machado Charged With 
Tyranny and Brutality. “Of- 
ficial Killings” Decried 


WAGE UNDERGROUND WARFARE 


Opponents Resolved to Fight 
Until President Is Driven 
Out of Power 


Revolutionary rumblings are being heard 
in Cuba, the island republic over which 
Uncle Sam keeps a watchful eye, and at 
times, an uneasy eye. Just recently an 
attempt to overthrow the government of 
President Gerardo Machado y Morales 
failed, but the revolutionary forces were 
only suppressed and not stamped out. The 
seeds of revolt are planted deep in Cuba. 
Among many islanders, a majority it is 
said, there is long-standing bitterness 
against President Machado who is accused 
of tyranny, brutality, murder, violation of 
the constitution and almost every other 
conceivable offense. Yet, hated as he is, 
and so fearful of assassination that he 
travels only in a high-speed armored car, 
the president has been strong enough to 
remain in power. He has in back of him 
a well-trained army of 12,000 men. With 
this bulwark he has succeeded in clamp- 
ing a dictatorial rule on the country despite 
all opposition and attempts at revolt. 


U. S. and Cuba 


The task of dislodging Machado is ap- 
parently too difficult for his opponents 
and they make constant appeals to the 
United States for help. Many Cubans, 
and a number of Americans as well, would 
have our government intervene in the af- 
fairs of Cuba, depose Machado and restore 
democratic government to the island. But 
President Roosevelt does not appear dis- 
posed to such action. Our government is 
pledged not to interfere in the purely do- 
mestic affairs of Cuba and it hardly seems 
likely that our policy in this regard will 
undergo a change. The new administra- 
tion has, however, sent a skilled diplomat 
as its ambassador to Cuba. It has ap- 
pointed Sumner Welles, recently assistant 
secretary of state, in that capacity. Wash- 
ington fervently hopes Ambassador Welles 
will be able to lessen the tension prevail- 
ing in Cuba. 

In order to get a picture of the troubled 
situation on that island today we must 
look back briefly to 1898 when Cuba came 
under the influence of the United States 
as a result of the war with Spain. ‘The 
detaching of Cuba from oppressive Span- 
ish rule was the principal cause of that 
conflict. We were also anxious to remove 
the island from the control of foreigners, 
since, lying so close to our shores, it could 
strategically be used as a base from which 
to attack the United States. Accordingly 
the war was fought and the Cubans be- 
came a free people. 


Platt Amendment 


We did not leave them entire liberty to 
do as they pleased, however. When they 
were finally allowed to govern themselves 
in 1902, it was only after we had exacted 
from them certain definite promises. These 
pledges were incorporated into the famous 
Platt amendment, adopted as an appendix 

(Concluded on page 8, column 1) 
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Character and Education 





“The right sort of education tends to build character,” says the Chicago Daily News, 
It should not 
be necessary for the editor of the Chicago Daily News to make such a statement. It 


“and schools that do not build character fail in their essential mission.” 


should not be necessary for us to repeat it. A truth of that sort should simply go with- 
out saying. It should have universal acceptance. Perhaps it is accepted widely enough, 
but is its practice sufficiently universal? Are there not schools and classes and teachers, 
acting upon the theory that the dissemination of fact and the sharpening of wits are 
enough? Are there not boys and girls who place full reliance upon intellect and indus- 
try to get them what they want? Now intellect and industry are important enough. The 
intellect should be disciplined and hard and sustained labor should be encouraged. But 
it is not enough that an engine be powerful and well fueled. If it is driven in the wrong 
direction it may become an instrument of destruction. If it is not wisely guided it may 
be an instrument of futility. The worth of the engine depends ultimately on the man 
at the wheel. 


doing but upon what he does. 


And the worth of an individual depends not upon what he is capable of 
The direction of one’s activities depends not alone upon 
understanding but upon purpose, and purpose is a matter of character. One who sets 
out to win success for himself in narrow economic terms may do it, without contributing 
to the welfare of society. Now leaving aside for the moment what that may do for him, 
it must be recognized that this result is a bad thing for the community. The school is a 
servant of the community, and it is not doing its full part unless it seeks not only to 
make students competent, but to inspire them with purpose—purpose to contribute to 
the well-being of others. It may furthermore be said with assurance that an individual 
who pays no heed to moral obligations cheats himself out of the best things which life 
affords. If he has not learned to feel and practice a fine regard for the feelings of oth- 
This 
maladjustment will probably stand in the way of economic advancement and it will cer- 


ers, he will not be well liked. He will not fit smoothly into the associated life. 


tainly disturb the peace of mind and serenity of spirit so essential to human happiness. 


Industry Heads Map 
Out Recovery Plans 


President Outlines Views on Business 
Control and Coordination 
in Radio Speech 


ASKS FOR INDUSTRIAL PLANNING 


Would Curb Minority in Each 
Industry Which Resorts 
to Unfair Practices 


A program of legislation and of planning 
whereby it is hoped that industry may be 
stimulated and employment increased is 
being whipped into shape. One part of 
this program calls for construction work 
on a large scale by the national govern- 
ment. A bill embodying the plan of pub- 
lic works, decided upon by the president, 
will almost certainly have been submitted 
to Congress before this paper reaches its 
readers. There is a general recognition 
of the fact, however, that building activi- 
ties by the government alone cannot help 
the business of the nation enough to bring 
back normal conditions. A second part of 
the program calls, therefore, for the en- 
couragement of increased activity by the 
private industrial establishments. 


But what form shall this encouragement 
to private industry take? That is a 
hard question. It is a question with which 
economists, business men and government 
officials have been wrestling for a long 
time. Many plans, hundreds of them, in 
fact, have been sent to the president. His 
closest advisers have had these plans un- 
der consideration. A committee, headed 
by Senator Wagner of New York, has 
been combining them and working them 
into definite suggestions. These sugges- 
tions are now going to the president, and 
he will make the final decision. 


Controlling Labor Conditions 


For a while it seemed as if the adminis- 
tration would urge the enactment of the 
Black bill, requiring that hours of labor 
be limited to thirty hours a week. This 
bill passed the Senate and was widely ac- 
claimed as a measure which would furnish 
work to millions of men and women now 
unemployed. It would cut down the hours 
any employee should work, and would 
thus spread employment among a larger 
number. There was danger that if the 
hours of labor were reduced, wages would 
be reduced, too. More men might then be 
employed, but the total sum paid out as 
wages would be no greater than before. 
Many of the unemployed would be taken 
care of at the expense of workers now 
employed, but no greater purchasing power 
would be provided for. 

To avoid this danger, it was proposed 
that the government should add to its reg- 
ulations prescribing hours of labor further 
regulations establishing minimum wages for 
industry. It was even suggested that as 
an emergency measure, prices of products 
should be fixed by the government. This 
would, of course, have been a radical se- 
ries of measures, establishing a firm con- 
trol of industry by the government. Such 
rigid control was opposed by most business 
men, who looked upon it as a long step 
in the direction of socialism, but it was 
widely advocated as a necessary means 
of meeting a national emergency—an emer- 
gency which private business had shown 
itself incapable of meeting. 

It now appears that the administration 
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will not insist upon the Black bill, or upon 
a national minimum wage law. It will, 
however, declare for a program of codp- 
eration between the government and in- 
dustry which will involve government 
supervision of industry such as the coun- 
try has never known except during the 
World War. 

Here is a brief outline of the plan of 
industrial control and stimulation which 
has been widely approved by business and 
political leaders: 


Trade Associations 


The different industries, such, for ex- 
ample, as the cotton manufacturing indus- 
try, the steel industry, or the coal industry, 
are to form trade associations. There 
is to be a trade association for each in- 
dustry, and the firms or business units 
engaged in such industry are to be mem- 
bers. Each trade association may then 
make agreements setting the prices which 
will be charged for products, the hours 
of labor which shall prevail within the 
industry and the wages of different classes 
of employees. Agreements of that kind 
by business firms are now prohibited by 
the anti-trust laws. These laws under- 
take to force firms engaged in the same 
kind of business to compete with one an- 
other. The theory behind the anti-trust 
laws is that if business firms are forbid- 
den to make agreements with other busi- 
ness firms engaged in the same kind of 
work, if they are compelled to compete 
with each other, the competition will force 
each of them to charge fair prices, give 
fair wages and maintain fair working con- 
ditions. In practice certain unfavorable 
results have come, however, from the en- 
forcement of these laws, and it is now 
proposed that they be so modified as to 
allow producers to come together and 
make agreements. President Roosevelt, 
in his radio talk to the American people 
Sunday evening, May 7, showed how un- 
regulated competition might result, not in 
fair wages, but in lower wages than most 
of the employers wished to pay. He said: 


Let me illustrate with an example. Take 
the cotton goods industry. It is probably 
true that 90 per cent of the cotton manufac- 
turers would agree to eliminate starvation 
wages, would agree to stop long hours of em- 
ployment, would agree to stop child labor, 
would agree to prevent an overproduction 
that would result in unsalable surpluses. But, 
what good is such an agreement if the other 
10 per cent of cotton manufacturers pay star- 
vation wages, require long hours, employ chil- 


dren in their mills and turn out burdensome 
surpluses? The unfair 10 per cent could pro- 
duce goods so cheaply that the fair 90 per 
cent would be compelled to meet the unfair 
conditions. 


That is why- it is proposed not only to 
allow business companies to make agree- 
ments among themselves, but why it is 
further proposed that the government step 
in and enforce these agreements. The 
president made this further declaration: 


Government ought to have the right and 
will have the right, after surveying and plan- 
ning for an industry, to prevent, with the as- 
sistance of the overwhelming majority of that 
industry, unfair practice and to enforce this 
agreement by the authority of government. 

The so-called anti-trust laws were intended 
to prevent the creation of monopolies and to 
forbid unreasonable profits to those monopo- 
lies. That purpose of the anti-trust laws 
must be continued. But these laws were 
never intended to encourage the kind of un- 
fair competition that results in long hours, 
starvation wages and overproduction. 


The Public Interest 


But is there not danger that if business 
is set free in this way—if the leaders in 
each industry are allowed to make their 
rules as to wages and prices and hours— 
that business will take advantage of the 


new powers and fix unfair prices or 
wages? The New Republic senses that 
danger. It says editorially: 


There is a kind of “planning” wanted by 
certain advanced business leaders, and now 
being urged upon the administration, which is 
wholly unsound. This is planning by single 
industries to restrict output in the interests of 
raising prices, without more than formal su- 
pervision by government and without real 
power or participation by labor. 

, It would be a bitter piece of irony 
if the “new deal” turned out to be nothing 
in essence after all but turning the United 
States completely over to the big corpora- 
tions! 


Whether there is any real danger of that 
kind cannot, of course, be determined un- 
til the administration plans are definitely 
worked out. It appears, however, that the 
government is to take active part in the 
establishment of hours, wages, prices and 
quantity of production. The plan most 
actively supported in administration circles 
provides that in each industry these matters 
shall be decided, not by the business com- 
panies alone, but by a board consisting of 
representatives of business, labor and the 
public. A general board representing the 
government may pass finally upon the deci- 
sions as to wages, output, hours and prices. 
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—From ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 


“WHERE THE WORKS BEGIN—Federal construction operations constitute a small part 


of the total in any year, of the possibilities this year. 


and state construction, much of which is already planned.”—Business Week. 


Best place for government aid is local 


Then the govern- 
ment will enforce 
the decision so 
that no firm with- 
in the _ industry 
can pay wages 
lower than those 
agreed upon, or 
can refuse to con- 
form to other 
agreements, It is 
proposed, further, 
that the govern- 
ment shall have 
power to take the 
initiative and set 
up. boards of 
planning and con- 
trol within any 
industry which 
fails to select its 
own representa- 
tives and thus to 
organize itself to 
cooperate with 
the government. 


Industrial 
Planning 


One object of 
this proposed 
plan of govern- 
ment codperation 
with industry is 
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trial planning. If 
We are to get out of the depression and 
stay out, we may have to plan more defi- 
nitely than we have done before. A con- 
siderable body of opinion believes plan- 
ning in some form to be essential to the 
preservation of prosperous, or even fair, 
times. Under this proposed program, rep- 
resentatives of each industry, of labor and 
of the public, will get together and deter- 
mine first what the requirements of that 
industry are. We may take the automo- 
bile industry as an example. Under this 
plan automobile manufacturers, represent- 
atives of their workmen and representa- 
tives of the government, would come to- 
gether and decide how many cars of the 
different price levels might probably be 
purchased within the next year or so. The 
manufacturers of the different makes 
might form agreements determining the 
number of cars each company would pro- 
duce. There would be little danger, then, 
that more cars would be produced than 
could be sold. Surpluses would not ac- 
cumulate in such a way as to cause a 
shut-down of plants. With the fear of 
overproduction gone, the automobile com- 
panies would feel free to go ahead and pro- 
duce the quotas assigned to them. And 
this would stimulate production. A sched- 
ule of wages would be drawn up, and each 
company would have assurance that a 
competing company would not cut wages 
below that figure and gain an advantage. 
Ruinous price cutting would be avoided, 
while at the same time the board of con- 
trol would see to it that prices were not 
unduly high. All this would tend to reg- 
ularize industry, to prevent the recurrence 
of overproduction and underproduction, 
of hurried production and curtailment of 
output. If this kind of control were prac- 
ticed in all industries, it might prevent re- 
curring periods of boom times followed by 
depression. The immediate effect might 
be to make manufacturers feel that it 
would be safe to start production within 
the prescribed limits, 


Another effect of a program of this kind 
is that it would make production safer. 
There would be less likelihood of loss to 
any company. Banks would therefore be 
more willing to extend credit. Borrowing 
would be easier, and the wheels of indus- 
try, now rusty from disuse, might find 
themselves oiled into easy activity. 

The adoption of this plan might be used 
to further President Roosevelt’s intention 
of raising the price level. The boards of 
control in each industry, with the central 
board over them all, might authorize 
higher prices for products of industry. 
They might, at the same time, authorize 
the payment of higher wages to workers. 
The government is already, by putting 
into effect the agricultural relief program, 


undertaking to raise the prices of agricul- 
tural products and thus to increase the 
incomes of farmers. It is possible, there- 
fore, that a price rise, so necessary for a 
stimulation of business and for the relief 
of debtors, may be brought about by the 
programs already being put into effect, and 
by the ones which are being proposed. At 
least, such is the hope of those who are 
sponsoring such legislation as has been de- 
scribed. 
Public Building 


But the government is not relying 
wholly upon this industrial codperation 
measure as a means of industrial recovery. 
President Roosevelt intends to carry on a 
public building program at the same time. 
The government itself will engage in cer- 
tain activities, and will directly employ a 
great number of men. It is already carry- 
ing on reforestation work, and is employ- 
ing something like a quarter of a million 
men, but it is not to stop there. It will 
soon begin the construction of roads and 
tunnels and bridges and flood prevention 
works, and other enterprises. It will per- 
haps grant money to states and municipal- 
ities for the carrying on of similar work. 
It is possible that within a few weeks 
something like half a million men may be 
employed by the government, and their 
number may later be greatly increased. 

The diagram which you will find on this 
page shows, however, that the federal gov- 
ernment will have to spend a good many 
billion dollars more than is now proposed 
in order that construction work may be 
carried on as extensively as it was before 
the depression. In 1928, as you will see 
by a study of this table, the federal gov- 
ernment was spending about $200,000,000 
on construction. Last year it was spend- 
ing twice that amount without making 
much of an impression on the gen- 
eral construction activities of the nation. 
State and municipal governments were 
spending over $3,000,000,000 a year until 
1932. By that time it had become so hard 
for the states and cities to borrow money 
by floating bonds, that their building ac- 
tivities shrank to less than $2,000,000,000. 
Private business buildings and other busi- 
ness construction was engaged in to the 
amount of more than $4,000,000,000 in 
1928, and only a little more than $500,- 
000,000 in 1932. Private residential build- 
ing called for the expenditure of about 
$2,500,000,000 in 1928, and it had fallen 
by 1932 to about $333,000,000. 

The federal government can now enter 
the field and, by direct building itself and 
by stimulating building by states and 
cities, it can take up much of the slack 
which results from the falling off in pri- 
vate business and residential building, but 

(Concluded on page 8, column 4) 
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OLLOWING is a record of the 
activities of Congress during the 
first week of May: 

SENATE. Passed the admin- 
istration bill calling for the reg- 
ulation of the sale of stocks and 
bonds. Accepted the conference 

report on the $500,000,000 direct relief 

bill. Senators Costigan, LaFollette and 

Cutting introduced a $6,000,000,000 public 

works bill. Adopted resolution requesting 

American delegation to World Economic 

Conference to work for a remonetization 

of silver agreement. Passed bill making it 

unlawful for the R. F. C. to make loans 
to companies paying any officer more 
than $17,500 a year. Passed Muscle 

Shoals-Tennessee Valley development bill 

by vote of 63 to 20. Received president’s 

railroad reorganization bill. 

House. Passed by unanimous vote the 
president’s securities regulation bill. La- 
bor Committee finished hearings on the 
thirty-hour-week bill. Passed a deficiency 
appropriation bill. Passed the inflation 
bill by a vote of 307 to 86. 


Farm Strike 

At a special convention of the Nationa 
Farmers’ Holiday Association, held at Des 
Moines, Iowa, May 4, and attended by 
more than 1,500 farmers, a resolution was 
adopted calling for a national farm strike 
May 13. In spite of the numerous pleas 
of leaders of the organization that action 
should be deferred until after the farm re- 
lief bill had been given a fair trial, the 
irate farmers were determined to take ac- 
tion at once, 

















Seething Iowa 


The governor of Iowa, Clyde L. Herring, 
has declared that the government of the 
state will resist by the use of military 
force any attempts on the part of the 
farmers to use coercion. Should the strik- 
ers resort to tactics similar to those em- 
ployed last fall, such as picketing and mal- 
treatment of men on the highways, said 
the governor, the state troops will be called 
out. Mr. Herring sees no reason why the 
farmers should try such radical measures 
at a time when prices for crops are rapidly 
rising, and intends to be much firmer than 
his predecessor of last year, Governor Dan 
Turner. 


Tariff Truce Falters 


The international tariff truce, proposed 
by the administration for the duration of 
the World Economic Conference, has been 
making slow headway. When announced, 
it met with considerable and unexpected 
opposition in Europe. France accepted re- 
luctantly and only after making reserva- 
tions permitting her to increase her tariffs 
in case the dollar should decline too much 
in value. Britain, opposed rather vigor- 
ously at first, eventually prepared to draft 
an acceptance note. Belgium, Japan and 
Italy have accepted the suggestion. It ap- 
pears that the truce will be less rigid than 
at first planned, and that it will not take 
effect until the conference convenes. 


Trouble in Camp 


All has not been running smoothly at 
Camp Dix, New Jersey, one of the forest 
camps where unemployed men have been 
recruited by the government for the re- 
habilitation of the national and state for- 
ests. Early this month, forty-five men 
went on strike because of their dissatis- 
faction with existing conditions. They 
tried to induce many of their coworkers to 
join them, but with little success. The 
strikers were immediately dismissed by 
those in charge of the camp, and sent 
back to their homes. 


Japan Parries 


Japan has continued to push actively her 
military campaign into Northern China. 
The War Office in Tokyo has declared, 
however, that the invasion would not ex- 
tend t6 the cities of Peiping and Tientsin. 
The Japanese were careful to make this 
announcement, because it was rumored 
that the Chinese were hoping that either 
or both of the cities would be attacked, 
thus bringing about the likelihood of inter- 
vention by the United States. Finance 
Minister T. V. Soong, who has been visit- 
ing the United States in order to confer 
with the president on the economic con- 
ference, was reported as being anxious to 
bring up the subject of Japan’s military 
activities if possible. The Japanese are 
wary, however, and are proceeding cau- 
tiously although decisively in Northern 
China. Meanwhile, relations between Japan 
and Russia have taken a turn for the 
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better, and there is discussion of a con- 
ference between the two countries in order 
to settle outstanding differences. Russia 
is believed anxious to sell the Chinese 
Eastern Railway to Japan. 


Bonus March—1933 


The bonus army which will come to 
Washington this year will not consist of 
a disorganized band of men attempting to 
stampede the capital. Rather, it will take 
the form of a convention, delegates to 
which will have been elected. Each con- 
gressional district of the United States, ac- 
cording to a recent agreement between of- 
ficials of the government and heads of the 
B. E. F., will select twenty men to repre- 
sent the ex-soldiers. The delegates will be 
given lodgings for the duration of the con- 
vention, and food may be supplied them 
from the supplies of the army. 


War Debts 


The president has been going forward 
with plans to ask Congress for power to 
deal with the war debts question. Latest 
reports have it that he will ask the legis- 
lature for blanket authority to do as he 
pleases about the June payments. It is 
becoming evident that no debtor country, 
with the possible but doubtful exception of 
Great Britain, intends to make its June 
installment. On May 8 the French cabi- 
net voted unanimously against settlement 
of the defaulted December payment until 
a guaranty of a moratorium for the June 
payments was forthcoming. Italy has 
stated frankly that she cannot pay under 
the present arrangement, and Britain is 
anxiously hoping for downward revision. 
It is thought that Congress can be induced 
to “pass the buck” to the president. The 
debt question is a touchy one in this coun- 
try, and many congressmen would doubt- 
less like to avoid the responsibility of ac- 
tion toward revision, although they are 
coming more and more to the realization 
that a scaling down of the debts is neces- 
sary. 


Muscle Shoals 


The Muscle Shoals issue, which has been 
a sore spot in American politics for a 
dozen years, has virtually been settled. 
Both houses of Congress have now passed 
bills calling for government operation of 
this giganitic nitrate plant built by the gov- 
ernment during the war. And both houses 
have gone farther than any previous Mus- 
cle Shoals bill provided by including the 
Roosevelt program for development of the 
Tennessee Valley. While the Senate and 
House bills differ in certain essentials, it 
is not thought that the differences are in- 
surmountable, and it is generally conceded 
that a compromise bill will soon emerge 
from the conference committee, acceptable 
to both houses. 


U. S. and Italy Confer 


A program for international action on 
economic problems was outlined by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Guido Jung, Italian 
minister of finance, in a joint statement is- 
sued by the two statesmen after their con- 
ferences in Washington. The four princi- 
pal lines of attack on the depression from 
the international front, as recommended in 
the statement, were as follows: (1) the 
declaration of and adherence to a truce on 
tariffs and other trade restrictions as a 
basis for reductions at the World Eco- 
nomic Conference; (2) the restoration of 
the gold standard throughout the world; 
(3) an international program of public 
works to provide employment, and increase 
purchasing power; (4) codperation among 
the central banks of the world to prevent 
the use of money for speculative purposes 
and to provide adequate funds for con- 
structive activities. 


Schacht and Soong 


His conversations with Argentina and It- 
aly concluded, the president last week turned 
his attention to Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
Germany’s representative and president of 
the Reichsbank, and Finance Minister 
T. V. Soong of China. These conversa- 
tions have followed along the lines of pre- 
vious ones. No agreements were con- 
cluded, the sole purpose of the meetings 
being to discuss the program for the eco- 
nomic conference. 


An Interpretation 


In view of recent events in Germany, 
great interest attended the visit of the Ger- 
man representative to this country. Dr. 
Schacht expressed considerable surprise at 
the criticism voiced in this country against 
the policies of Chancellor Hitler. He de- 
clared that Germany had not discarded 
democratic government, but that it has, 
as a matter of fact, followed tactics simi- 
lar to those of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion; that is, given the executive branch 
of the administration broad powers to cope 
with the economic situation. 


Herr Dr. Krupp 


German industry, under Nazi rule, is to 
undergo complete reorganization. Dr. Gus- 
tav Krupp, head of the famous Krupp 
works at Essen, has been appointed head 
of the Federation of German Industries, 
the organization which dominates German 
industrial life. Details of the new plan 
have not been completely worked out. It 
is certain, however, that German business 
will come under the most rigid governmen- 
tal supervision. 


Irish Oath Abolished 


After a stormy debate the Irish Dail, 
lower house of parliament, abolished the 
oath of allegiance to King George, hereto- 
fore required of all members of the Dail 
and the Senate. The motion to strike out 
the oath from the constitution was offered 
by President de Valera who has vigorously 
campaigned for such action since he came 
into office last year. The Senate had made 
every effort to prevent abolition of the 
oath, having twice voted against it. But 
by taking its stand a second time, the Dail 
was able to override the Senate. The oath 
of allegiance has been a great point of is- 
sue in the Irish Free State, the country be- 
ing divided on the question. Now that it 
has been removed, it is believed that Brit- 
ain will consider the Anglo-Irish treaty of 
1922, which provided for the establish- 
ment of the Free State, to have been 
broken. 


World Bank Reports 


The Bank for International Settlements 
at Basel, Switzerland, made public its an- 
nual report on May 8. The bank urged 
the restoration of a “reformed gold stand- 
ard” without delay. It declared that there 
must be a redistribution of gold, saying 
that gold has constantly been drifting from 
weaker countries to the stronger. The 
stronger have also gained as a result of 
the world’s largest annual production from 
new mines and from the release of hoarded 
gold in India and China. With regard to the 
World Economic Conference, the bank 
stated that in its success lay the only hope 
of restoring the well-being of the world. It 
emphasized the danger of a continuance of 
nationalistic policies among the nations. 


Railroad Reorganization 


President Roosevelt, in a special mes- 
sage sent to Congress May 4, requested the 
enactment of a bill for railroad reorganiza- 
tion. The primary objective of the measure 
is to provide means whereby the roads may 
be put on a more stable basis. It calls for 
the appointment of a federal codrdinator 
of transportation who will codperate with 
the railroads in bringing about the neces- 
sary reorganization and adjustments. In 
order that the various lines may have a 
free hand to effect the changes, the meas- 
ure provides for the abrogation of certain 
features of the anti-trust laws and the in- 
terstate commerce regulations. 


Naval Retrenchment 


Following the general economy program 
of the government, Secretary of the Navy 
Swanson has announced drastic retrench- 
ments in his department. Mr. Swanson 
has appointed a board to determine meth- 
ods by which almost 1,000 navy officers 
may be dropped. Besides the officers, it is 
planned to reduce the regular personnel 
of the navy by about 2,000 men. In the 
Marine Corps, 150 officers and 343 men 
would be retired, according to the present 
plans. For the time being, all recruiting 
of men both for the navy and for the 


Marine Corps has been halted. Approxi- 
mately $53,000,000 will be saved, it is es- 
timated, by the putting into effect of this 
program. 


German Authors 


Carrying out its policy of purging the 
country of individuals inimical to the in- 
terests of the present government, the 
Nazi régime has summarily dismissed a 
host of important members of the Prussian 
Academy of Art. World-renowned writers, 
such as Thomas Mann, Jacob Wasser- 
mann, Alfred Doeblin, Leonhard Frank, 
Georg Kaiser, and others, have been 
dropped. These men have been replaced 
by writers who are sympathetic to the 
Hitlerites but whose reputation in the 
field of literature is at least questionable. 


The Mahatma 


In his cell in Yerovda Jail, India, Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, who is revered by millions 
of Indians as a saint, began a twenty-one- 
day fast May 8. Physicians declared that 
the Mahatma’s intended fast, if carried 
out, would lead to his death. The primary 
objective of the fast is to protest against 
the treatment of the Untouchables by 
high-caste Hindus who, Gandhi asserts, 
have failed to carry out their promises to 
treat the Outcastes on a more equal basis. 


Inflation Bill 


The much-talked-of inflation bill success- 
fully ran the gauntlet of the House of 
Representatives May 3. It was passed by 
a vote of 307 to 86. Thirty Republicans 
joined hands with the Democratic majority 
in putting the bill over. Since certain 
features of the House bill differed from 
the measure passed by the Senate, the bill 
has been sent to a joint committee which 
will attempt to iron out the differences. 


Delegates for W. E. C. 


Considerable speculation now surrounds 
the personnel of the American delegation 
to the World Economic Conference. 
Aside from James M. Cox, Democratic 
candidate for the presidency in 1920, 
whom Mr. Roosevelt is said already to 
have named, no other appointments are 
as yet clearly indicated. It is rumored 
that Professor Raymond O. Moley, head 
of the Roosevelt “brain trust,” will be one 
of the members. Other suggestions are 
Senator Key Pittmann of Nevada, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Norman H. Davis, American 
ambassador to Europe at large, and, of 
course, Secretary of State Hull. 


Alcohol in Gasoline 


Congress is considering the feasibility of 
helping the farmer by forcing the mixture 
of alcohol with gasoline. Asked for its 
analysis, the Department of Agriculture 
has reported that a 10 per cent mixture of 
alcohol with gasoline would create a mar- 
ket for 560,000,000 bushels of corn and 
112,000,000 bushels of barley each year. 
Other farm products, wheat, rice and po- 
tatoes in particular, could be used. The 
department believes it would be a substan- 
tial aid in reducing crop surpluses. From 
the motorist’s point of view, however, the 
price of gasoline would be increased by 
2 3/5 cents. It is argued that increased 
purchasing power for the farmer would, in 
part at least, justify the higher price. 


Those Professors 


Another professor has been added to 
the Roosevelt corps of advisers. He is 
Manley O. Hudson, professor of Interna- 
tional Law at Harvard University. Pro- 
fessor Hudson has been appointed member 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration. 
Since his inauguration, President Roose- 
velt has appointed nine professors to of- 
fices in the executive branches of the gov- 
ernment. In addition, he consults with 
others in the academic field when expert 
advice is needed. 


A Continental Congress 


The Continental Congress for Economic 
Reconstruction, an organization of disaf- 
fected elements which is attempting to 
unite for political action, held a confer- 
ence in the capital last week. Norman 
Thomas, Socialist candidate for the presi- 
dency in 1932 and 1928, was the principal 
speaker, and urged the delegates to pre- 
pare for action now. He made an appeal 
for government ownership and operation 
of railroads and banks, and the adoption 
of other policies more beneficial to the 
entire population. 
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As the Editor Sees It 


HE bill regulating the sale of securities 

has been passed by the Senate without 
a dissenting vote. It had already been 
passed without opposition by the House 
of Representatives. As soon as the two 
houses get together on certain amend- 
ments and details, the legislation will be 
completed. And it is a more important 
piece of legislation than it is generally 
recognized to be. It marks a complete 
break from past theories as to the relation 
between the corporations and the people. 
It marks a departure in the theory of 
government itself. Heretofore consumers 
have had scant attention. Despite the 
fact that the industrial life has become 
very complex so that purchasers have little 
chance to test the nature of the product 
they are buying, they have had little pro- 
tection from the law. This has been espe- 
cially true in the case of the sales of se- 
curities. “Let the buyer beware”—that 
rule has had almost universal application. 
It has seemed strange that under conditions 
of modern industry safeguards for the 
buyers could have been so universally neg- 
lected. The work of the world is done 
now by corporations rather than by part- 
nerships, or by firms with individual own- 
ers. Business can be done only in case 
people who have surpluses to invest buy 
shares in the corporations. These invest- 
ors have had no good way of finding out 
the nature of the companies into which 
they have been buying, and many times 
they have been deceived. Yet the rule, 
“Let the buyer beware,” still held. 


Now all this is changed. The seller of 
corporation shares must assume responsi- 
bility. He must publish facts relating to 
the condition of the company whose shares 
he is selling. He must submit these facts 
to the Federal Trade Commission. The 
fees collected by agents selling stock are 
made known. The names of the officers 
of the corporation are published. A new 
rule is being established. “Let the seller 
beware” is the new version. And in the 
long history of these days it is quite likely 
that the assumption of this new responsi- 
bility by government—the responsibility 
of protecting the investing public against 
unethical practices—will be recognized as a 
landmark along the road toward industrial 
and social justice. 


NEW spirit was in evidence at the 

meetings of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States which were 
held in Washington early this month. 
There was very general support for the 
idea that industry must look to the gov- 
ernment for leadership and guidance in 
this time of crisis. “We are confronted by 
three years of evidence that conditions 
have grown steadily worse under the prin- 
ciple of individual initiative and that the 
efforts of the social-minded employer can 
be nullified by the greed of his competi- 
tor,” said P. W. Litchfield, president of 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. 
“Not many will contend that past policies 
are adequate to meet such a situation as 
we know to exist today,” he continued, 
“regardless of our firm belief in the prin- 
ciple of individual initiative. If we are to 
save our traditional freedom for the fu- 
ture, it is probable that we must make 
substantial concessions to what we have in 
the past classified as the more radical 
school of thought. Our continued decline 
in employment and purchasing power is 
leading us to state socialism or complete 
anarchy.” And Francis H. Sisson, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, declared, “We have gone 
into writing blank checks to the federal 
government to fill out as they please, and 
so far with very good results. Perhaps 
that is the trend we should follow. 
Whether we like it or not, it is the trend 
and the situation with which we must 
deal.” 


All this is a far cry from the old faith 
of business men—a faith that they could 
look after themselves, and incidentally the 
country, without interference from the 
government. All that the captains of in- 
dustry have asked in the past has been 
that the government maintain order, en- 
force contracts and grant certain special 
favors, such as the freedom from foreign 
competition which is afforded by high tar- 
iff rates. When the government has 
stepped in to impose regulations upon in- 
dustry, to protect labor or consumers, 
there has been a cry from the business 
world that it was meddling and hurting 
business. We have heard much of “rugged 
individualism” as the essence of American- 
ism. But now business leaders are decid- 
ing that unregulated individual- 
ism in industry leads, not to 











prosperity, but to confusion. 
There is an increasing demand 
for industrial planning—for a 
planning in which the govern- 
ment plays a part. 


on 


NOTHER opinion frequently 

expressed at the convention 
had to do with wages. The con- 
viction appeared to be fairly gen- 
eral that there should be no fur- 
ther wage cutting and that per- 
haps the rates of pay for labor 
should be increased. Mr. Henry 
I. Harriman of Boston, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, 
took this position in his opening 
address. He expressed the view 
commonly held by economists 








YES, BUT WHAT ABOUT THE PANTS? 


—Herblock in Chattanooga NEws 


that relatively low wages consti- 
tuted one cause of the depres- 
sion. This theory, to which this 


influential representative of em- 
ployers subscribes, may be stated 
as follows: 

If producers of goods are to 
have markets for their products, 
the people generally must have 
money with which to buy the 
goods. They must have purchas- 
ing power. A considerable num- 
ber of the people are laborers. 
If their wages are low, their pur- 
chasing power is reduced. If at 
the same time the producers are 
making a great deal of money 
and are reinvesting this money 
in industry, it means that the 
industrial plans are expanding. 
Production is increasing. More 
goods are being turned out. But 
because of the relatively low 
wages, the power of the people 
to buy goods is not increasing. 
The result will be a surplus of 
goods after a while. Then plants 
will have to close. Workers will 
be thrown out of employment, 
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ALL’S POPPING ALONG THE POTOMAC 


—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DIsPATCH 








and this will reduce still further 

the ability of the people to buy goods. 
And so we will find ourselves going down 
farther and farther into depression. What 
we need, therefore, is a different distribu- 
tion of the products of industry, with la- 
bor getting more in times of prosperity, 
and with less being held as profits by the 
owners and being put back into industrial 
expansion. 

It is significant that influential business 
men should accept this theory which de- 
mands the payment of high wages. Fre- 
quently they have been on the other side. 
They have contended that the way to 
maintain prosperity was to reduce costs 
of production so that prices could be re- 
duced. They have frequently put these 
low wage theories into effect. 


o™~ 


T IS doubtful whether a comprehensive 
| reorganization of banking will be 
brought about during the special session 
of Congress. The Glass bill looking to 
that end has been prepared, but a dis- 
agreement regarding certain of its pro- 
visions between members of the Senate 
Banking Committee and Secretary of the 
.Treasury Woodin threatens to postpone 
a consideration of the measure. One 
feature of this bill is of such great im- 
portance to the public as to call for care- 
ful consideration during the time the bill 
is pending. This is the section providing 
for the insurance of desposits. 

This section of the bill creates a fund 
which shall be drawn upon to pay de- 
positors’ losses in the case of the closing 
of a bank. The fund is raised and admin- 
istered by a Federal Bank Deposit In- 
surance Corporation. Part of the capital 
of this corporation is supplied by the 
treasury, part of it by the Federal Reserve 
banks and a part by member banks. The 
corporation may raise additional funds by 
the selling of bonds. If a bank closes, 
this corporation organizes a new bank at 
once, and immediately pays 100 per cent 
to depositors whose deposits do not exceed 
$10,000. Larger depositors will receive 
partial protection. 

Senator Bulkley of Ohio, a member of 
the Senate Banking Committee, makes a 
very strong point in defending this guar- 
anty of bank deposits. He quotes the old 
argument that it is unfair to place a tax 
upon bankers to provide a fund to pay 
the losses incurred by closed banks. 
Bankers whore are honest and prudent, so 
the argument goes, should not be called 
upon to pay losses which are due to dis- 
honesty or imprudence of other bankers. 
A guaranty or insurance plan, it is said, 
“makes one man pay for another’s fault.” 
But, says the Ohio senator, the same thing 
happens with a vengeance under the pres- 
ent banking system. Unsound banks fail. 
This shakes public confidence in all banks. 
There are runs on banks sound and un- 
sound, and the best-managed banks fre- 
quently suffer irreparable loss—a loss in- 
comparably greater than they would ever 
incur through the payment of a small fee 
to an insurance fund. A guaranty pro- 
vision becomes, then, an insurance not 


only to depositors but to competent and 
prudent bankers. 


on 


T has been announced that the govern- 

ment, in paying off bondholders, will 
pay in dollars and not in gold. If a man 
owns a $1,000 government bond, and if 
that bond becomes due, he will be paid 
$1,000 in currency. Now that we are off 
the gold standard, it is possible that our 
currency will depreciate in value so that 
a dollar will not be worth the specified 
number of grains of gold. The bond- 
holder will be paid in dollars just the same, 
however. The dollar has already depreci- 
ated in foreign countries. So foreign 
holders of American bonds will be paid 
considerably less than they would have re- 
ceived if the government had continued 
to pay in dollars of the specified number 
of grains of gold; in other words, gold 
dollars. 

It is a fact that legally bonds are pay- 
able in dollars of a certain gold content. 
Technically then, the government is vio- 
lating its contract and is repudiating an 
obligation when it pays in depreciated dol- 
lars. This has led many people to believe 
that the recent action of the government is 
an act of dishonor. It must be remembered, 
however, that legally the paper dollars in 
circulation were redeemable in gold. When 
we went off the gold standard, however, 
it was no longer possible to exchange them 
for gold. Owing to the financial crisis 
which broke upon the country a few weeks 
ago, it is not possible for gold to be sup- 
plied to all those who have a legal right to 
demand it. It can reasonably be argued 
that holders of bonds should not be singled 
out for special consideration, even though 
they hold paper which legally entitles 
them to a certain number of grains of 
gold, when holders of other kinds of paper 
legally entitling them to gold, cannot get 
it. Should bondholders be singled out as 
a specially favored class? It seems fair 
to regard the government’s recent order, 
not as an act of dishonor, but as an inci- 
dent of a financial crisis which threw us 
off the gold standard and rendered in- 
operative the gold clause in contracts. 


CoM 


E literary holocaust held in Germany 
on May 10 cannot but arouse the in- 
dignation of cultured people in all parts of 
the world. On that day thousands of 
books taken from libraries and schools in 
Germany were burned because they are 
not regarded as fit reading for Germans. 
This includes all books written by Jews, 
pacifists, anti-monarchists, communists and 
socialists. Accordingly Germans will no 
longer have recourse to such books as “All 
Quiet on the Western Front,” since it de- 
picts the horrors of war and Lion Feucht- 
wanger’s “Success” which ridicules Hitler. 
Similarly the writings of advanced radicals 
such as Karl Marx, Lenin, Trotsky and 
Stalin. Even Einstein and Freud are 
barred.—W. E. M. 
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Recent Books 
LOOKING FORWARD. By Franklin D. 


Roosevelt. New York: The John Day Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

One of the ideas expressed in his recent 
radio address to the nation—“We cannot 
ballyhoo ourselves back to prosperity”’— 
appears to be the dominating note of the 
president’s book, which is an outline of 
his philosophy of government and the foun- 
dations upon which he hopes to build his 
administration. As a matter of fact, 
“Looking Forward” is a compilation of the 
important addresses made by the president 
during the campaign, his written articles 
and his inaugural address. They have been 
edited, some parts deleted, and new mate- 
rial added so as to make the book more 
coherent and truly representative of the 
Rooseveltian philosophy. 

Without going into the specific proposals 
outlined by Mr. Roosevelt, suffice it to say 
that in his book the president does not hes- 
itate to take a realistic view of our woes. 
However distasteful they may be to the 
reader who would have prosperity return 
by waving a magic wand, the facts are 
faced squarely by the president. He rec- 
ognizes that many of our troubles are 
much more deep-seated than would appear 
on the surface. He does not hesitate to 
state that if our economic machine is to be 
put in order once more, drastic readjust- 
ments must be made, many of which will 
call for a new appraisal of values and new 
conceptions of governmental responsibility 
and constitutional prerogatives. 

Mr. Roosevelt has an unusual ability for 
clear expression which is especially appar- 
ent in his book. Whereas other men in 
public office may have had or may have 
philosophies as all-embracing as that of the 
president, few have the literary facilities 
at his disposal. Consequently, one finishes 
the book with a definite understanding of 
what he hopes for and expects during the 
course of his administration—all of which 
proves invaluable to an appreciation of the 
fundamentals involved in the concrete leg- 
islation now being pushed through the con- 
gressional mill. 


| WITH AUTHORS AND EDITORS 


We read old books for their excellence, but new ones to share in the 
mental life of our time.—SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


THE MODERN CORPORATION AND 
PRIVATE PROPERTY. By A. A. Berle, Jr., 
and Gardiner C. Means. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $3.75. 


Anyone who actually wants to get at the 
bottom of our industrial organization as it 
exists today should read this book, written 
jointly by an economist and a lawyer, both 
professors at Columbia University. It is a 
scholarly, straightforward, clean-cut anal- 
ysis of the giant corporations making up 
that economic oligarchy of which President 
Roosevelt spoke in his important Common- 
wealth Club address at San Francisco and 
to which he has since referred directly and 
indirectly. 

Unlike so many other books dealing with 
our present industrial order, this book is 
completely devoid of emotionalism and 
bias. The authors are attempting to 
preach no gospel, no ism or panacea for 
what ails us. Rather it is their aim coolly, 
logically and statistically to show how our 
fundamental concepts of property rights in 
the traditional sense have been completely 
shattered by the corporate system, and with 
most of us not knowing what has hap- 
pened nor realizing the possible future im- 
plications. 

The authors have taken the two hundred 
largest corporations in this country, shown 
how they own practically one-half of the 
corporate wealth of the nation, more than 
one-third of the business wealth, or almost 
one-fourth of the total national wealth. 
They give the names of these corporations, 
the amount of their assets, the way they 
are managed and controlled, and their rela- 
tion to the stock- and bond-holders. These 
corporations are legally owned by millions 
of people who have been stripped of any 
rights in matters of management and con- 
trol. Whereas property ownership in 
former times involved the right to control 
and manage, under the present corporate 
organization such a condition is impossible. 
The millions of security holders are at the 
mercy of the few men who manage and 
control and the vagaries of a capricious 
stock market. In concluding their brilliant 
analysis, Messrs. Berle and Means make 

the following sig- 
nificant statement 




















FROM THE JACKET COVER OF “LET THE HURRICANE ROAR” 
BY ROSE WILDER LANE 
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concerning 
the present and 
future implica- 
tions of the cor- 
porate system: 


The rise of the 
modern corporation 
has brought a con- 
centration of eco- 
nomic power which 
can compete on 
equal terms with 
the modern state— 
economic power 
versus political 
power, each strong 
in its own field 
The state seeks in 
some aspects to reg- 
ulate the corpora- 
tion, while the cor- 
poration, _ steadily 
becoming more 
powerful, makes ev- 
ery effort to avoid 
such _ regulation. 
Where its own in- 
terests are con- 
cerned, it even at- 
tempts to dominate 
the state.. The fu- 
ture may see the 
economic organism, 
now typified by the 
corporation, not 
only on an equal 
plane with the 
state, but possibly 
even superseding it 
as the dominant 
form of social or- 
ganization. The law 
of corporations, ac- 
cordingly, might 
well be considered 
as a potential con- 
stitutional law for 
the new economic 
state, while busi- 


ness practice is increasingly assuming the as- 
pect of economic statesmanship. 


o 


LET THE HURRICANE ROAR. By Rose 
Wilder Lane. New York: Longmans, Green 
Company. $1.50. 

This is a simple story of two young pio- 
neers, Charles and Caroline, husband and 
wife, and their struggle to establish a 
homestead in the Dakotas during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. While the 
theme is a familiar one, the author has de- 
veloped it with a quality which is both dra- 
matic and poetic. Charles and Caroline, 
the one nineteen and the other sixteen, 
with scarcely any equipment, set out to 
win their existence from the hard, rugged 
soil of the sparsely 
settled Dakotas. 
They are forced to 
live in a dugout 
until a house can 
be built. The first 
crop is devoured by 
grasshoppers and 
the young husband 
must go away to 
seek work in order 
that a fresh start 
may be made. While 
he is gone Caroline 
is left alone with 
her first-born to 
fight against the 
fury of blizzards 
and preying wolves. 
This, briefly, is the 
plot, but the merit 
of Mrs. _ Lane’s 
story lies not in the 
plot but in the tell- 





THOMAS S. STRIBLING 


Winner of Pulitzer Prize for the best 
novel of 1932. 


arations was drafted and France agreed on 
her war debt with the United States and 
Great Britain. During that year the 
French prepared to evacuate the occupied 
German Rhineland zone and Aristide Bri- 
and, the “apostle of peace” proposed a 
United States of Europe. How different 
in contrast is 1933 when the Briand-Kel- 
logg Pact has been violated, when war is 
being carried on in two continents and 
threatening at any moment to sweep over 
a third. Professor Moon goes on to de- 
scribe the outstanding danger points. 


o 


A NEW APPROACH to the much dis- 
cussed subject of Hitlerism is found in the 
short but informa- 
tive article “A Clue 
to Hitlerism” ap- 
pearing in the May 
10 issue of the New. 
Republic. “The 
reader who wishes 
to understand the 
political emotions of 
the German peo- 
ple,” says the arti- 
cle, “can find no bet- 
ter documents than 
the German novels 
which have come 
to us recently in 
translation. For eco- 
nomic crisis and po- 
litical struggle have 
so long had Ger- 
many in their grip 
that every manifes- 
tation of human life 
hangs upon them 








ing. The _ book 
must be read in order to be appreciated. 


o 


THE CARPENTER’S TOOL CHEST. By 
Thomas Hibben. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $2.00. 

Mr. Hibben’s is a unique book and while 
it will have a particular appeal to younger 
readers, the more mature will also find it 
entertaining. For it is, in fact, a history 
of civilization interpreted through the tools 
which man has developed and used. The 
author gives the history of such tools as 
the axe, the chisel, the hammer and the 
plane and shows how their development 
progressed along with man’s development 
as a civilized animal. The book is co- 
piously illustrated with drawings by the 


author. 
2) 


Miscellany 


THE PULITZER PRIZES for literature 
were awarded May 4, having followed by a 
few days the announcement of the awards 
in the various fields of journalism which 
we reported last week. T. S. Stribling 
was awarded the prize of $1,000 for the 
best novel published during the year by 
an American author. His work was “The 
Store,” a novel dealing with latter nine- 
teenth century conditions in the South. 
The other literary awards were as fol- 
lows: 

For the American play “which shall best 
represent the educational value and power 
of the stage,” “Both Your Houses,” by 
Maxwell Anderson. For the best book of 
the year on the history of the United 
States, “Significance of Sections in Ameri- 
can History,” by the late Frederick J. 
Turner. For the best biography of the 
year, “Grover Cleveland—A Study in 
Courage” by Allan Nevins. For the best 
volume of poetry, “Conquistador” by 
Archibald MacLtish. 

oO 


IN A WELL ROUNDED ARTICLE on 
“Threats to World Peace,” in the May 
Current History, Parker T. Moon, profes- 
sor of international relations in Columbia 
University, shows how swiftly the interna- 
tional scene has changed in the last three 
years. In 1929 the nations were planning 
to cement world peace. President Hoover 
and Prime Minister MacDonald arranged 
for a five-power naval conference, the 
United States signed the World Court pro- 
tocols (not yet ratified by the Senate), the 
Young Plan as a “final” settlement for rep- 


and every novel, in 
effect and often in intent, is a political 
work.” 

With skill and understanding, the writer 
analyzes briefly a few of the important 
contemporary German novels. Many of 
them were written when the rumblings of 
the Hitler barrage were discernible by only 
a few individuals. Yet invariably they 
show the fundamental causes, dramatized 
in terms of human lives, which made the 
movement not only possible but inevitable. 
For those who seek more than externals in 
political developments, such as Hitlerism, 
this sketchy review of German literature 
will serve as a point of departure. 


o 


“ALEXANDER HAMILTON and his col- 
leagues, in their creation of the first bank 
of the United States, are given credit by 
some Canadian bankers for having formu- 
lated the principles originally adopted for 
Canada’s banking system,” says Guy 
Greer, writing in the May Harpers on 
“Why Canadian Banks Don’t Fail.” Com- 
ing as it does in the midst of movements 
for bank reform in this country, with many 
people looking to a duplication of the Ca- 
nadian banking system as a solution for 
our problems, this article is particularly 
valuable, 

Mr. Greer’s article has the exceptional 
advantage of covering the essential aspects 
of the problem in language that may be 
understood by all. He sets forth with un- 
usual clarity the primary reasons why 
Canada has not had a single bank failure 
during the course of the depression while 
we have had thousands of them in this 
country. And contrary to popular illu- 
sion, this is not attributable solely to the 
system of branch banking which prevails 
in Canada. While Mr. Greer places due 
emphasis on this feature of the Canadian 
system, he lays greater stress upon the 
other reasons for stability. Not only does 
one acquire from this discussion a better 
picture of how the Canadian banking sys- 
tem works, but he also learns a great deal 
more about why and how our own system 
does not work. 





PRONUNCIATIONS: ley de fuga (lay day 
fooga), Mario Menocal (mah-ree’o men-o- 
kahl’), Gerardo Machado y Morales (hay- 
rahr’doe mah-chah’doe ee mo-rah’lace), 
Thomas Mann (to-mas mahn), Lion Feucht- 
wanger (lee-on’ foykht-weng-air), Guido Jung 
(gwee’do yoong), Freud (froyd), Hjalmar 
Schacht (hyahl-mahr shahkt), Gustav Krupp 
(goos’tav kroop). 
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ECAUSE of the political and economic 
havoc wrought by the World War, 

the student of history is likely to pass too 
lightly over another aspect of the period 
following the war—the 


Post-War moral and social changes. 
. Yet the post-war decade— 
Social 
the years between the peace 
Changes 


negotiations and the incep- 
tion of the present depres- 
sion—was characterized by changes which 
rocked the social foundations of civiliza- 
tion. The philosophy of the American 
people underwent a complete transforma- 
tion. The general attitude toward life, 
toward the conventions of society, and to- 
ward the standards which had been rigidly 
adhered to before and during the war, was 
reversed almost overnight. 

The spirit of the times was epitomized in 
that phrase coined by Warren G. Harding, 
“Back to normalcy.” The people were 
tired of the war and the privations which 
they had been obliged to endure. They 
had had enough of meatless days and su- 
garless days and flourless days. Business 
and industrial leaders, although they had 
been willing to tolerate rigid governmental 
control and regimentation during the war, 
were now anxious to be freed from these 
restrictive shackles. The great mass of 
people were weary of the idealism which 
marked every public utterance of Wood- 
row Wilson, and they were no longer 
swayed by his eloquence as they had been 
during the war. Everyone wanted to for- 
get the hectic days of the immediate past; 
everyone wanted to get back to “the good 
old days” of the pre-war era—‘‘normalcy.” 

Americans emerged from the war a dis- 
illusioned people. A wave of disillusion- 
ment swept the country in almost the same 
proportions as idealism had surged during 
the war days. The most immediate and 
apparent manifestation of this transforma- 
tion, perhaps, was the complete breakdown 
of the traditional standards of morality. 
“The younger generation has run wild” was 
the sincere conviction of the more sober 
and more stately members of every com- 
munity. From the pulpits, ministers be- 
moaned the fact that American youth had 
thrown overboard the old moral code and 
had embarked upon a course of riotous liv- 
ing. From women’s clubs came complaints 
that the styles of feminine dress had over- 
stepped the bounds of decency. From ev- 
ery corner of the land there were expres- 
sions of horror and dismay at the brazen- 
ness with which girls smoked cigarettes, 
drank bootleg liquor, and otherwise disre- 
garded the standards taught and upheld by 
their parents. 


This change was primarily a result of the 
war itself. Having had actual or vicarious 
contact with the wholesale butchery of the 

war, young people lost 


Decade much of the romanticism 
of Dis- of the pre-war years. They 
illusionment became painfully conscious 


of the uncertainty of life, 
and revamped their philos- 
ophies of conduct according to this new 
state of mind. Since they knew not what 
might become of them on the morrow, 
they were determined to enjoy life to 
the fullest while it was theirs to enjoy. 
Their nerves were taut and, in order to find 
an avenue of escape from this strain, they 
let down the barriers of conventionality 
and erected in their stead a new code of 
morals. 

Those who were not at once imbued with 
this spirit soon fell in line with the others. 
Everything bespoke the dawning of a new 
set of standards and the smashing of tra- 
ditional idols. The movies, literature, pop- 
ular music—all exploited the newly ac- 
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Social Tendencies of ‘‘Roaring Twenties’ 
By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 


quired tastes and freedom by featuring 
subjects which had hitherto been banned 
from conventional society. 

Nor was this the sole manifestation of 
the disillusibnment which had seized the 
people. After months and months of bat- 
tles, casualties, Liberty Loans, peace nego- 
tiations, domestic and international poli- 
tics, League of Nations, and a host of other 
subjects arising from the war, the great 
masses were bored with public affairs. 
They shifted their attention to science, 
which appeared to be the one thing in 
which they had not lost faith. An army ot 
popular writers appeared on the horizon to 
unfold to the lay public the intricate and 
incomprehensible mysteries of psychology, 
evolution, biology and geology. Thus, the 
nation witnessed the spectacle of the ste- 
nographer discussing the mechanism and 
workings of the human mind; the business 
man giving dissertations on the latest theo- 
ries about the origin and development of 
mankind; and the housewife discoursing to 
her neighbor about the newest scientific in- 
vention. 

In their quest for excitement, in their 
desire to forget the past, people every- 
where became absorbed in the most trivial 
subjects. Newspaper accounts of murder 
trials, divorce suits, endurance contests, 
aeronautic feats, movie actors, prize fight- 
ers, scandals of one kind or another, ten- 
nis and golf matches, baseball games—all 
were avidly devoured. Individuals whose 





accomplishments were of a purely sensa- 
tional nature were suddenly lifted to the 
plane of national heroes. An entire nation 
became deeply engrossed in the trial of a 
high school teacher in a small southern 
town who was accused of teaching the doc- 
trine of evolution in violation of state 
laws. All this was typical of the state of 
mind which prevailed during the decade. 


As always happens immediately follow- 
ing war, there was a shocking laxity of 
honesty and integrity on the part of public 


officials. Just as the post- 
Laxity Civil War decade was be- 
in Public smeared with the scandals 

of the Grant administra- 
Office 


tion, so the Harding admin- 
istration personified this let- 
down of public morality in the post-World 
War decade. Fraud and corruption oc- 
curred during the “back to normalcy” 
movement on a scale unprecedented in 
American history. Cabinet officers were 
indicted for dishonesty of the most flagrant 
sort. The story of the leasing of govern- 
ment oil reserves at Teapot Dome, Wyo- 
ming, and Elk Hills, California, is too re- 
cent to require repetition here. The whole- 
sale graft and misappropriation of public 
funds by the head of the Veterans’ Bureau 
and in other branches of the federal gov- 
ernment were matters of no small concern 
to sensitive citizens. 

But the great masses remained surpris- 
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“OH BLESS US WITH ALL THESE 
This cartoon, appearing in Harper’s Bazaar 


rialistic trend which usually follows a war. 


after the Civil War, 
It was true of the decade after the World War. 


—Culver Service 
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ingly unmoved at all these disclosures. 
They did not bestir themselves to demand 
that justice be meted out to the offenders. 
As Frederick Lewis Allen says in his re- 
markable book, “Only Yesterday”: 


They had voted for normalcy and they still 
believed in it. The most that they required of 
the United States government was that it 
should keep its hands off business (except to 
give it a lift now and then through the impo- 
sition of favorable tariffs and otherwise) and 
be otherwise unobtrusive. They did not look 
for bold and far-seeing statesmanship at 
Washington; their idea of statesmanship on 
the part of the president was that he should 
let things alone, give industry and trade a 
chance to garner fat profits, and not “rock the 
boat.” 


It is not surprising that the Harding 
scandals should have been received with 
such apathy by the American people when 

one considers that the moti- 


Sweep vating psychology of the 
at day was materialistic. Peo- 

ee ple had succumbed com- 
Materialism 


pletely to the lure of the 
automobile, the radio, the 
new electrical devices, and the plethora of 
gadgets which flooded the market during 
the roaring twenties. In the course of a 
decade the number of passenger cars prac- 
tically quadrupled. As the new models 
and colors came out each spring, hordes of 
people swarmed to the display rooms to 
gaze upon the cerise, gray, violet, orchid, 
canary yellow, cream, autumn brown, and 
many other colored vehicles. Radio, a de- 
vice about which hundreds of thousands of 
Americans knew little or nothing at the 
close of the war, became a national fad. In 
the course of eight years—from 1922 to 
1929—radio sales in the United States in- 
creased by 1,400 per cent, sales in the lat- 
ter year amounting to almost $1,000,000,- 
000. 

But that was not all. The materialism 
of the twenties was more dramatically em- 
phasized in the direct dollar-chasing than 
in any other phenomenon. “Get-rich- 
quick” schemes were peddled right and 
left. The nation was headed for an era 
of lasting prosperity, people were told. 
Even the working classes could share in 
this boom if they would but invest their 
savings wisely. As a result, there began a 
wave of wild speculation, first in real es- 
tate. Land values soared and soared dur- 
ing the boom years. But the stock market 
became the national mecca for those who 
would amass fortunes hurriedly through 
the movement of stock prices. Thousands 
of people who had never heard of the 
workings of finance rushed headlong into 
the market, investing their savings of a 
lifetime. Prices rose to ethereal heights. 
An isolated voice of warning was heard 
now and then, but the temptation to get 
rich was too great. Millions refused to lis- 
ten until it was too late. 

Thus the post-war decade came to a 
close, leaving an entire nation prostrate 
and suffering. The significance of the 
twenties, as we look at them today, has 
been admirably summed up by Mr. Allen 
in his book from which we have already 
quoted. He states: 


The Big Bull Market had been more than 


‘the climax of a business cycle; it had been the 


climax of a cycle in American mass thinking 
and mass emotion. There was hardly a man 
or woman in the country whose attitude to- 
ward life had not been affected by it in some 
degree and was not now affected by the sud- 
den and brutal shattering of hope. With the 
Big Bull Market gone and prosperity going, 
Americans were soon to find themselves living 
in an altered world which called for new ad- 
justments, new ideas, new habits of thought, 
and a new order of values. The psychological 
climate was changing; the ever-shifting cur- 
rents of American life were turning into new 
channels. The post-war decade had come to 
its close. An era had ended. 
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Notes on a Number of Things 





“The time has come, the walrus said, to speak of other things; 
Of ships and shoes and sealing wax, and cabbages and kings.” 





An unusual service has been offered to 
the public in New York and Washington 
by the Bernarr Macfadden Foundation 
through the maintenance of the famous 
Penny Restaurants. These restaurants 
supply wholesome, well-cooked food at a 
price so low that a hungry man may be 
well fed for a dime. There is no luxury 
here. The customers pick up their trays 
and pass along the line of steam tables, 
as at any cafeteria. They must then stand 
at the tables when they eat, for there are 
no chairs. There is compensation, however, 
in the price and quality of the food. Here 
are some of the dishes which were being 
served when I visited the restaurant a 
while ago: Soup (several varieties) at one 
cent; cabbage and carrot salad, one cent; 
a bowl of steamed cracked wheat, one 
cent; raisins or prunes, one cent; bread 
pudding, one cent; whole wheat doughnuts, 
one cent; whole wheat bread, two slices 
for one cent; coffee, one cent; creamed 
salmon on toast, three cents; vegetable 
stew, three cents; beef stew, five cents; 
boiled beef and potatoes, seven cents; 
stewed tomatoes, three cents. It should 
be said that the portions are generous. 
I noticed one hungry-looking man carry- 
ing a tray containing two bowls of steamed 
cracked wheat with brown sugar, two slices 
of bread, butter and a cup of coffee. 
This was a very substantial meal and the 
check was five cents. The average check 
for a full meal is twelve or thirteen cents. 
The place is spotlessly clean—far cleaner, 
I should say, than the ordinary restaurant. 
This restaurant is open at all hours and 
serves about 2,000 customers a day. It 
is not intended for the unemployed alone, 
but for the general public. Many gov- 
ernment clerks eat regularly at this Penny 
Restaurant. It is not a charitable insti- 
tution, for despite the low prices it is mak- 
ing its way as it goes. 


* * * 


The entrance of the president of the 
United States at a public meeting is al- 
ways an impressive event. As he ap- 
proaches the hall there is a blast of bugles. 
The audience rises. The band plays “Hail 


to Our Chief,” and the president comes in 
amidst tumultuous applause. This simple 
ceremony seemed particularly impressive 
on the occasion of the Chamber of Com- 
merce banquet on May 4. Seldom does 
any kind of audience contain so many dis- 
tinguished leaders of industry and politics. 
Seven of the ten cabinet members were 
there—all except Secretaries Hull, Farley 
and Perkins. The speaker of the House of 
Representatives, a number of senators, 
Signor Jung, special Italian representative, 
and a number of foreign diplomats were 
present. Among the industrialists were 
such business leaders as Harvey W. Fire- 
stone, president of the Firestone Rubber 
Company, James A. Farrell, recently re- 
tired from the presidency of the United 
States Steel Corporation, W. W. Aldrich, 
president of the Chase National Bank of 
New York, Gerard Swope, president of 
the General Electric Company, Daniel 
Willard, president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, W. W. Atterbury, president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Walter Tea- 
gle, president of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, and Edward A. Fil- 
ene, Boston merchant. The president was 
too busy to attend the banquet, but he 
appeared as soon as the dinner was over 
and delivered his brief address, speaking 
plainly to these captains of industry, tell- 
ing them of the necessity of maintaining 
a high scale of wages. 


* * * 


Even cabinet officers are not immune 
from the hurry and the bustle and the 
jostling of crowds, such is the degree of 
democracy of life in this country. At the 
conclusion of the president’s address at 
the Chamber of Commerce banquet there 
was a mad rush for hats and coats which 
had been checked. As I stood wedged in 
the crowd before the desk, I became 
aware of a man at my side who had been 
fortunate enough to secure his coat, but 
unfortunate enough to have it caught 
among the surging bodies of those who 
moved into the space which he had oc- 
cupied. He jerked and struggled to get 
it free. Finally he succeeded and started 


to work his way 
through the crowd 
with his cherished 
wrap. As he 
turned I recog- 
nized him as the 
Honorable Claude 
Swanson, secretary 
of the navy. 
x ok x 
Joseph V. Mc- 
Kee, who was act- 
ing mayor of New 
York for a time 
after the retire- 
ment of Mayor 
Walker last year, 
was in Washing- 
ton on the day of 
the announcement 
that he had quit 
politics, had re- 
signed from the 
presidency of the 
board of alder- 
men, had accepted 
the headship of a 
large mortgage 
company and had 
removed _ himself 
from __considera- 
tion as the anti- 
Tammany candi- 
date for mayor. 
Mr. McKee ad- 
dressed a Cham- 
ber of Commerce 
luncheon. Before 








—Talburt in Washington News 
LIGHT OF ASIA 


This is the Pulitzer Prize Cartoon, drawn by Harold M. Talburt for 
the Washington News on January 27, 1932, 
of the great interest of our readers in Mr. Talburt’s work which fre- 
quently finds space in these pages. 


We reproduce it because 





the time for his 





address he ap- 

peared ill at ease, fumbled his manuscript 
and had the air of a high-school debater 
who knows he will soon be called upon 
and is afraid that he will forget his piece. 
He was uneasy as he rose to speak, but 
as he proceeded with the reading he spoke 
with firmness, strength and_ resolution. 
When, after he had finished, the toast- 
master spoke flatteringly of the former 
mayor’s political career, Mr. McKee 
blushed like a schoolgirl. He has done 
some hard scrapping in his day, but he has 
not the appearance of a fighter. He is 
vigorous but quiet; retiring to the point 
of seeming shy or timid. It is not so 
strange, therefore, that a business position 
offering him a salary of $50,000 should 
tempt him away from public service. 

—The Walrus. 


France Sees Empire as Future 
Self-Sustaining Economic Unit 





An important conference between France 
and her colonies was convened in Paris on 
May 9. It was the beginning of an effort 
on the part of the French to draw their 
empire closer together, with the ultimate 
end, if necessary, of making it into a self- 
sustaining economic unit. The meeting 
resembled in a way the Ottawa Conference 
held between Great Britain and her do- 
minions last summer. It was not expected 
that trade agreements similar to the Ot- 
tawa pacts would be concluded but it was 
believed that the groundwork would be 





laid for future action. 








THE SEMESTER TEST 


Covering issues from February 8 to May 10, inclusive. 


Below you will find the names of ten persons who have been mentioned in The 
American Observer during the semester. In the second column is a list of 
descriptions, ten of which fit one or another of the names. The problem is to fit 
the appropriate description to each name. For instance, if Lehman is speaker 
of the House of Representatives, your answer to the first question would be (Y). 


1. Lehman (Y) speaker of the House of Representatives. 
(X) head of the Farm Credit Organization. 
2. Hull (Q) Russian commissar for foreign affairs. 
3. Bingham (M) senator who has long advocated government operation of 
Muscle Shoals. 
4. Perkins (K) minister to Denmark. 
5 Seek (J) a president who is wielding dictatorial powers over his country. 
; (O) United States ambassador to England. 
6. Morgenthau (H) governor of New York. 
?, Dougles (T) secretary of labor. 
, (I) Canadian prime minister. 
8. Wallace (L) director of the budget. 
9. Rainey (R) economic adviser to President Roosevelt. 
F (Z) secretary of agriculture. 
10. Machado (F) cabinet member who is an authority on tariffs. 


In the case of each of the following ten questions, make up your mind which 
phrase, if used to complete the sentence, would make it a true statement of fact; 
then write on your answer sheet the number preceding that phrase. For instance, 
In question 11, if the true statement is: The proposed “national industry recovery 


act” would turn the control of industry over to the states, the answer to the ques- 
tion would be (1). 


11. The proposed “national industry recovery act” would turn the control of industry 


Over to (1) the states (2) the Commerce Department (3) the American Federation of Labor 
(4) the federal government. 


12. Prime Minister MacDonald’s proposal for arms limitation provides for (1) a general 
one-third reduction of all armaments (2) the establishment of an international army (3) a 
Suaranty to France against aggression (4) German equality in arms treatment. 


13. When a country abandons the gold standard one of the immediate effects to be 
expected is (1) an increase in its export trade (2) lowering of its commodity prices (3) 
creased value of its money in foreign countries (4) increased imports. 

14. The inflation amendment to the farm bill gives the president power to (1) issue an 
unlimited supply of paper money (2) reduce the gold content of the dollar (3) authorize 
the free coinage of silver (4) accept all future war debt payments in silver. 

, 15. The now generally accepted doctrine of non-recognition of territorial changes made 
M violation of treaties was first enunciated by a statesman of (1) France (2) Great Britain 
(3) the United States (4) Italy. 

16. Germany’s demand for a revision of boundaries established by the peace treaties is 

Tecelving support from (1) Czechoslovakia (2) Russia (3) Italy (4) Poland. 


17. The farm bill proposes to raise farm prices by means of (1) increased tariffs on 
agricultural products (2) government purchase of surplus crops (3) leasing farm land to 
the government to reduce crop acreage (4) an arbitrary fixing of prices. 


18. President Roosevelt is being urged to recognize Russia by such groups as (1) the 
American Federation of Labor (2) the Daughters of the American Revolution (3) the Roman 
Catholic Church (4) American exporters. 


19. As a result of the Roosevelt-Herriot conversations the United States has indicated her 
willingness to (1) join the World Court (2) cancel the war debts (3) join in a general 
consultative pact (4) accept the French disarmament plan. 


20. As a method of combating the depression President Roosevelt has urged (1) increased 
compensation to war veterans (2) higher tariffs on imports (3) the responsibility of local 
communities for taking care of relief work (4) a public works program sponsored by the 
federal government. 


For the following group of ten questions read the descriptions in column 1. 
Then select the proper name for each description from the list in column 2. For 
instance, if Danzig is a member of the Little Entente, the answer to question 
21 would be (1). 


21. A member of the Little Entente. 1. Danzig 
2. Manchukuo 
22. A country whose union with Germany is forbidden by 3. Russia 
post-war treaties. 4. Aaland Islands 
5. Tennessee Basin 
23. Where the World Economic Conference will be held. 6. Mexico 
7. Korea 
24. A country frequently threatened with revolution dur- 8. Jugoslavia 
ing recent months. 9. St. Lawrence 
10. Geneva 
25. Center of a dispute over a railroad owned jointly by 11. Hungary 
two countries. 12. Mississippi River 
13. London 
26. A Free City. 14. Iceland 
15. Japan 
27. Awarded to Denmark by a recent World Court decision. 16. Rio Grande 
17. Austria 


28. A proposed waterway to be developed jointly by 18. Washington, D. C. 
Canada and the United States. 19. Puerto Rico 
20. Nicaragua 
29. A country from which the last of the American marines 21. German Pacific Islands 
were withdrawn last winter. 22. Panama 
23. Greenland 
30. The center of a proposed development project in the 24. Bulgaria 
United States. 25. Cuba 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE CUBAN SUGAR INDUSTRY—OXCARTS LADEN WITH CANE ON THEIR WAY TO A SUGAR CENTRAL 








Cubans Are Hoping 
U. S. Will Intervene 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


to the Cuban constitution in 1901 and two 
years later written into a treaty between 
the United States and the island. The 
Platt amendment, among other things, for- 
bids Cuba to enter into any treaty which 
shall impair her independence or to allow 
any foreign power to gain control over 
any part of the island. It also provides 
that Cuba shall not contract a public debt 
on which she cannot make payments from 
her ordinary income, and, it is important 
to note for the purposes of this article, 
the amendment specifically states that the 
United States shall have the right to inter- 
vene in Cuba when such action becomes 
necessary for the preservation of Cuban 
independence or for “the maintenance of 
a government adequate for the protection 
of life, property, and individual liberty.” 

When the Platt amendment was first 
proposed the Cubans objected strenuously 
on the grounds that it did not really give 
them independence. They said that under 
the terms of the amendment the United 
States could have a great deal to say about 
the future conduct of Cuba. They were 
only induced to accept it after Secretary 
of State Root made a declaration of Amer- 
ican policy with regard to Cuba. Secre- 
tary Root made it clear that the word in- 
tervention was not used in the sense of 
intermeddling or interference. Cuba was 
assured that “intervention in Cuban af- 
fairs will only take place to protect the 
independence of the Cuban Republic from 
foreign attack, or when a veritable state 
of anarchy exists within the republic.” 

Since that time the United States has 
endeavored to keep its hands off Cuba. 
But this has not always been possible. In 
1906 a revolution broke out, the govern- 
ment completely collapsed and President 
Roosevelt was obliged to intervene and 
establish a new government. From time 
to time, afterwards, it became necessary, 
either to warn Cuba or to send special 
envoys in order to keep peace on the is- 
land. More recently we have adhered 
rigidly to the Root interpretation and have 
refused to interfere with the Machado gov- 
ernment. 


Causes of Trouble 


The chief causes of present and past 
difficulties in Cuba are two in number. In 
the first place widespread graft and corrup- 
tion have been characteristic of Cuban 
government officials. Likewise, the elected 
presidents have often yearned to extend 
their terms in office and obtain a firmer 
grasp upon the Cuban government. They 


have frequently pledged themselves to run 
for one term only but have not kept their 
promises, with the result that there has 
almost constantly been strong dissatisfac- 
tion with the government in power among 
many Cubans. Secondly, Cuba depends 
almost entirely on one crop—sugar. It is 
the island’s principal industry. This means 
that the political situation is always in a 
fluctuating condition. As the price of 
sugar goes up or down so goes the temper 
of the Cuban people. 

These two causes of dissent are at the 
root of Cuba’s trouble today. President 
Machado was elected for a four-year term 
in 1924. He pledged himself not to run 
for reélection and established something of 
a record as an administrator during his 
first years in office. He inaugurated a 
$100,000,000 public works program which 
included the construction of a 700-mile 
central highway joining all parts of the 
island and the erection of a $20,000,000 
capitol building in Havana. He became 
known as a strong man, an able executive. 
There was less graft in his administration 
than in previous ones. At first he was 
exceedingly popular both among Cubans 
and among Americans who had invest- 
ments in the island republic. 

But Machado’s popularity did not en- 
dure. As the 1928 elections neared he 
succumbed to the weakness so common to 
his predecessors. He decided to suc- 
ceed himself in office. He obtained con- 
trol of all three political parties and had 
the constitution changed so as to assure 
him a second term of six years’ duration 
rather than the customary four. Since 
then he has established a complete dicta- 
torship over the island. He has throttled 
opposition and has suppressed freedom of 
speech, press and assembly. The Univer- 
sity of Havana and other institutions of 
learning have been closed. The civil 
courts have given way to military tribu- 
nals under his control. Decisions of the 
supreme court have been disregarded. 
Finally, the charge is made that Machado 
either expects to succeed himself again 
in next year’s elections or to dictate his 
successor. 


Economic Conditions 


The president’s excuse for such strong 
measures is that the economic plight of the 
island, and the consequent unrest, de- 
mands that a strong hand be kept at the 
helm. He considers himself the only one 
able to preserve order in the republic. 
He contends that the situation at hand 
justifies his actions. And there is no 
doubt that Cuba is in a sad plight. For 
a time, during and after the war, save 
for a brief depression in 1921, the island 
enjoyed unusual prosperity. The price of 


sugar at one time was almost 12 cents 
a pound. The inevitable result was over- 
production. This took place not only in 
Cuba but in other sugar-producing coun- 
tries. The crash in Cuba came in 1925. 
The price of sugar began to decline rapidly 
until now it sells for less than one cent 
a pound, a price which is lower than the 
cost of production. In addition, Cubans 
must pay tariff of two cents a pound for 
all sugar exported to the United States, 
the island’s principal market. The net re- 
sult, of course, has been widespread pov- 
erty in Cuba. And to make matters 
worse taxes are more than ever heavy be- 
cause of the large public debt which totals 
$178,000,000. A good part of this is 
owed to the National City and Chase Na- 
tional Banks of New York which have 
extensively financed Cuban projects. 


Opposition 


Opposition to President Machado is 
centered in five organizations or parties. 
Two of these are active in Cuba. They 
are the students and the ABC, a secret 
terrorist society, composed of all classes 
of people. There are three political par- 
ties with headquarters in the United States, 
the foremost of which is under the leader- 
ship of former President Mario G. Menocal 
who directed an unsuccessful revolt in 1931. 


Continuous underground warfare is be- 
ing carried on chiefly in Havana between 
the presidential ‘forces and the ABC. 
This society, with between four and five 
thousand members, including many stu- 
dents, does not hesitate to strike at the 
government. Nor is the government gentle 
in its treatment of the rebels. There are 
frequent stories of official murders and 
brutality on the part of Machado’s police. 
The president has invoked an old Spanish 
law, the ley de fuga or law of flight. This 
law permits the killing of any prisoner 
seeking to escape. It is charged that when 
a member of the opposition is captured, he 
is made to run and then shot down on the 
ground that he was trying to escape. The 
estimates of deaths inflicted by Machado’s 
men ranges from 150 to 2,400. One cannot 
say just how many have been killed. A 
great many have been imprisoned or driven 
into exile. It is without doubt a reign 
of terror which is going on in Cuba. 
Machado is ruthless in his suppression of 
the opposition. And the opposition is 
determined to fight until the president is 
forced out of office. The five opposing 
groups, while disunited in their programs, 
are as one in their desire to bring about 
the downfall of Machado. Four known 
attempts have been made upon his life. 
He claims nineteen. 

Many believe that peace cannot be 
brought to Cuba unless the United States 
intervenes. The government is obviously 


reluctant to do this because of its pledge 
under the Platt amendment. The gov- 
ernment in Cuba has not broken down, 
far from it, and there is no threat of for- 
eign attack. It would be much more to 
the liking of Washington if Cuba would 
settle its own troubles. It is hoped that 
better economic conditions will visit the 
island and ease the situation. An effort 
is now being made to limit the output of 
sugar-producing countries and it is possi- 
ble that the new administration will lower 
the tariff on Cuban sugar, thus helping to 
boost the price. 





INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY PLANS 


(Concluded from page 2, column 4) 

it would take an immense bond issue for 
the government to bring the total of con- 
struction work up to where it was before 
the depression, or even in 1930. There is 
little hope, then, that the government can, 
by building activities alone, bring back 
prosperity. It may, of course, give busi- 
ness a big boost. Governmental building 
and consequent employment by the gov- 
ernment may, as it is often said, “prime 
the pump.” It remains important, how- 
ever, that something be done to encourage 
increased activity by private business 
firms. That is what the new plans under 
consideration by the administration pro- 
pose to do. 





WAGES GO UP 


Shortly after President Roosevelt’s re- 
quest before the Chamber of Commerce 
that wages be raised, announcement of 
such action came from many different 
parts of the country. The increases ranged 
from 5 to 10 per cent and affected, it is 
estimated, 50,000 people. Chief among 
the concerns which followed the presi- 
dent’s suggestion was the E. L. Cord Cor- 
poration. This organization and its numer- 
ous subsidiary plants employs more than 
10,000 persons in 25 states. Other busi- 
ness houses which announced wage in- 
creases were the Columbian Peanut Com- 
pany, the Norwalk Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, the Artistic Shirt Company and J. 
S. Bache and Company. The movement 
spread to a number of textile mills in the 
South. This action on the part of em- 
ployers reflects a return of confidence 
which leads them to look hopefully to the 
future. 

Henry Ford has also apparently taken 
heart, and has announced plans for a wide- 
spread advertising campaign. “We have 
made a complete turn-around and at last 
America is facing toward the future,” said 
Mr. Ford. The proposed campaign is the 
first since March 1932. 








